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IMPORTANT! 


HE failure of secretaries and members to notify us when they change 

their addresses is costing us considerable money. If a member moves 
from one house to another and fails to notify us so that we can change his 
address on our mailing list, you understand that the monthly magazine will 
go to his previous address, which is the only address we have here. For 
many years the Post Office Department did not charge us for returning to 
us the Journals which could not be delivered because the members had 
moved. Within the last three years the Post Office Department charges us 
two cents per copy for each magazine that they cannot deliver because 
the member has changed his address. Last month in one city alone it cost 
us for return postage almost forty dollars. It is costing us each month 
because of the action of the Government, somewhere around two hundred 
dollars for cards sent in by the Post Office Department stating “Party not 
living at address.” Our membership should notify their union immediately 
when they change their address. Our secretaries should then notify the 
International Union. Members that fail to notify the Secretary or Business 
Agent of the old address and the new address, in writing, should be fined 
by the local union. Secretaries that fail to notify the International of the 
change in address should also be properly disciplined by the local executive 
board, or by the local union. It would be a great help to the Post Office, but 
especially a financial help to our International Union, if by-laws would be 
amended imposing a penalty on the member or the secretary that fails to 
comply with this procedure, because such failure is causing the Interna- 
tional Union a willful and unncessary expense and it is also a violation of 
the Constitution. 


TTF 


NY local union that owes per capita tax’to the International organiza- 
tion for two months or more is not in good standing and its members 
shall not receive the monthly journal. Any local owing one month’s tax 
eannot receive strike benefits. Members please take notice. With one 
cent a day, or thirty cents a month tax, half of which has to be set aside 
for defense purposes in case of strike or lockout, two cents paid to the 
American Federation of Labor, one cent to the National Building Trades 
Department, and one cent to the National Label Trades Department, and 
then when we pay the entire cost of printing, servicing and mailing the 
Journal, we have very little left for additional organizers and other addi- 
tional expenses that we always run into. If you will help us as suggested, 
by keeping us properly notified of changes in address of members, you 


will do us a substantial service and you will be complying with your 
obligation. 
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Remarkable Gains for Workers 
Made by AFL Unions 


Denver.—Figures showing the ma- 
terial gains made by wage earners 
through their labor organizations 
were presented to the A. F. of L. con- 
vention here recently. 

Vacations with pay, a concession, 
which until recently was almost un- 
heard of among wage workers, have 
been won on a large scale by various 
unions this year. A questionnaire was 
sent to international union affiliates 
of the A. F. of L., and the results made 
public this week show that 746,893 
union members are already working 
under vacation-with-pay agreements. 

On the subject of wages, the records 
for the first half of 1937 are striking 
evidence that workers must depend 
upon union organization to increase 
their income. 

The A. F. of L.’s organizing drive 
has been so far-reaching this year 
that average hourly earnings in all 
recorded industries were bousted 5 
cents an hour between January and 
July, 1937. In the previous two years 
there was only a total average increase 
of 2% cents. 

“Thus,” said the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council in presenting these fig- 
ures to the delegates, “workers won 
for themselves in six months of union 
organization twice as great a gain as 
private industry had given them in 
two years.” 





To avoid trouble and insure safety, 
breathe through your nose. It keeps 
the mouth shut.—Ez. 











(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


The NEWSPAPERS of the country have placed a great deal of emphasis on 
the remarks of the President on Labor and its divisions in his message to 
the Congress and the Senate of the United States on January 3, 1938, and 
in the press conference the following day when the President again 
referred to Labor. He especially referred to the disturbance in the lumber 
industry in Portland, Oregon, and vicinity. In his press conference the 
President made the following statement as quoted in the New York Times 
of January 5, 1938, dealing with this matter: 


“Although the Federal Government held an election which 
gave a majority for the C. I. O. affiliation, a minority of the 
workers refused to abide by the majority decision, called out the 
teamsters and tied things up as tight as a drum. A second elec- 
tion held by the State government produced the same result.” 


The statement is made as coming from the President, but the Presi- | 


dent apparently does not know or has not been informed of the real facts 
in the lumber industry up there in Portland. The real facts of the case 
are as follows: The lumber workers in reality have had a great deal of 
trouble in recent years amongst themselves. They originally were called 


the Shingle Weavers and Timber Workers’ Union, which was organized | 


long before the war by Mr. Foster, the known Communist and the acknowl- 


edged head of the Communist Party in our country. This group was then | 


a strong part of the I. W. W., opposed then as now to anything reason- 
able. Foster eventually got them into a strike which they lost, and then 
he left this district in the Northwest and the next thing we heard of him 
was in Chicago during the war, where he engaged, with the assistance of 
the Chicago Federation of Labor, in the organizing of the inside workers 
in the packing houses. Through the aid of the organizations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in Chicago he was successful in getting a settle- 
ment in that strike, as a result of the decision of Judge Altshuler, who 
was the final arbiter in that dispute. But great credit should be given not 
to Foster but to John Fitzpatrick, President of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, and others who participated in that struggle. The next thing we 
knew of Foster was that he was down amongst the steel workers which 
the Federation was trying to organize and among which a strike took 


place which resulted disastrously for the organization, due to the fact that 


in those days we had no law, such as the Wagner Act, to protect the 
workers in their right to organize, and the late Judge Gary, then Presi- 
dent of United States Steel, deliberately and willfully refused to recognize 
the right of the workers to organize. 

Getting back to the lumber and timber workers of the Northwest. 
After the Shingle Weavers and Timber Workers and others in association 


with them went practically out of business as a union, resulting from the 


Foster strike, the workers in that industry again began to organize into 
federal unions and were chartered directly by the American Federation 
of Labor. At the time they were separated from the American Federation 
of Labor by the action of the Executive Council, there were somewhere in 
the vicinity of 70,000 of these workers in federal unions chartered directly 
by the American Federation of Labor. In the San Francisco Convention 
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of the American Federation of Labor held in 1934 the Executive Council, 
for the purpose of strengthening the Council by adding more members 
representing a greater number of International Unions, added to the 
membership of the Council John L. Lewis of the Miners, William Hutche- 
son of the Carpenters, and several others. Shortly afterwards in one of 
the sessions of the Executive Council the Carpenters, basing their claims 
on the established policy of the American Federation of Labor that there 
should be but one union of wood workers, made claim to the Federation 
for jurisdiction over the timber workers of the Northwest. The reasons 
set forth for such claim were as follows: First, that the timber working 
industry, which in the years past embodied only the cutting down of 
trees and conveying said trees to mills at a distance sometimes two or 
three hundred miles, was entirely changed and that this industry was 
thoroughly modernized, and now not only were the trees cut down by the 
lumber workers, but saw mills were established in close proximity, build- 
ings for kiln drying were established, and also other saw mills which not 
only cut the lumber up as per orders and dimensions, but that factories 
were established in the vicinity and furniture was manufactured directly 
by the members of the lumber workers’ local unions. We also found 
instances and complaints made by building tradesmen that buildings of 
every description needed by the large lumber companies were established 
and put up by members of the timber workers’ union. The Executive 
Council heard the petition of the Carpenters, discussed the matter thor- 
oughly from every angle and decided by unanimous vote to grant this 
request. I want to call to your attention now this particular phase of the 
situation; that John L. Lewis and David Dubinsky, two of those now 
representing large unions in the C. I. O., were members of the Executive 
Council and voted the Carpenters this jurisdiction, and I think I am not 
mistaken when I state that John L. Lewis made a lengthy statement 
setting forth arguments thoroughly agreeing with the request of the 
Carpenters. The result was that the timber workers were turned over 
by the American Federation of Labor to the Carpenters. Said action was 
approved by the next Convention of the Federation, at which were present 
many of the leaders of the present C. I. O. organization. It was distinctly 
understood when this large number of timber workers’ unions were turned 
over to the Carpenters that all individuals coming under the jurisdiction 
of other International Unions then holding membership in these federal 
unions of timber workers, should in time be turned over to their respec- 
tive International Unions. This would include truck drivers, who were 
hauling the lumber or finished products from up in the woods or from 
the factories or saw mills in the woods down into the towns and cities 
where they were delivered to construction and building work. The situa- 
tion went along and apparently the timber workers were satisfied with 
the arrangement. The Carpenters charged them a 25¢ tax because they 
felt those individuals could not pay the regular tax of the Carpenters’ 
International, which is 75¢ per month per member, or more. Because of 
their reduced tax they were not entitled to certain benefits within the 
Carpenters’ organization. This proceeding or action was agreeable to all 
parties concerned, and, of course, as in every other instance, the arrange- 
ment was not permanent and could have been changed in accordance with 
the laws of the Carpenters’ Union later on if it was so agreed by a con- 
vention of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters. After the establishment 
of the C. I. O. a great deal of discontent arose and this discontent was 
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principally encouraged by Harry Bridges, who was then a member of the 
Longshoremen’s Union but who has since been disassociated from that 
organization. Bridges’ dream of power was to control all the workers on 
the western coast or on the other side of the Rocky Mountains. Not only 
did he want to control, and does control, the shipping industry of the 
Northwest, but he wanted to branch out and also control the agricultural 
workers and the lumber workers and many other classes. We have pointed 
out in this magazine before the danger of Mr. Bridges to industry and 
to the government. If Bridges and his Communist assistants had let the 
lumber workers alone they would remain where they belonged, with the 
Carpenters’ Union, as they themselves stated that no other organization 
could render equal service or assistance to them such as the Carpenters. 
Pianting the seed of dissension in the minds of men not fully trained in 
the Labor Movement is not impossible, especially since the C. I. O. became 
prominent in the separation of Labor into two groups. All discontented 
members within the legitimate unions and all agitators have an open field 
by using threats to their legitimate officers of their own unions that unless 
so and so happens or takes place in accordance with their wishes, they 
will pull out and go into the other union. The Miners have felt this kind 
of agitation in some places. We repeat, if the timber workers, after 
becoming affiliated with the Carpenters’ Union as per the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor, had remained in that union there is no 
doubt in the minds of many Labor men but what existing grievances, if 
any obtained, could have been handled and straightened out in time. But 
with the aid of the crafty, far-seeing Bridges and his lieutenants a great 
many of them seceded from the Carpenters’ Union and that is where the 
trouble began. In reality it is not a fight between the C. I. O. and the 
American Federation of Labor, but it is a fight between whether a Com- 


munistic type of organization shall prevail in this all important lumber | 


industry or whether an American Federation of Labor organization, be- 
lieving in the American principle of justice and democracy shall prevail. 
It is true that the National Labor Relations Board took up the question 
and held an election, and that is where the mistake was made, because 
again we repeat as we have often said before, it was never the intention 
of the framers of the Wagner Act, nor was it the intention of the Senators 
or Congressmen that the National Labor Relations Board, created by the 
Wagner Act, should dive into jurisdictional disputes. The writer has 
advised that Board through its Chairman, Mr. Madden, more than once 
of the danger of that Board stepping out into jurisdictional disputes. Two 
Judges of the Federal Court have decided in the case of the Teamsters 
vs. Brewery Workers that the American Federation of Labor had the 
right to decide jurisdictional questions involving its own organizations. 
Of course if a large organization pulls away from the Federation in its 
entirety I suppose there is no way that the Federal Government can 
compel them to remain in affiliation with the organization that has 
chartered them. But the National Labor Relations Board could very well 
refrain from holding elections in such cases and strengthening, as a result 


of the election, either one side or the other. For instance, if they are to | 


continue this method of doing business, any disgruntled group within this 
International Union—any local union can withdraw, can set aside the 
Constitution and laws under which they are chartered and can go inde- 
pendent or they can go any way they wish if they decide to do so by a 
vote prepared at the expense of the Government under the National Labor 
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| Relations Board interpretation of the law. The Wagner Act, during the 


discussions before it became a law, was explained to us and we believed 
that it was intended to give men and women the right to organize into 
any union they desired without being interfered with by the employers, 
so that company unions, controlled by company officials, should be elimi- 
nated. It was never intended that jurisdictional disputes should be con- 
sidered by the Board. It was never intended that the Board should take 
up disputes between duly organized labor unions as to what group they 
should belong to. We will take one of the railroad brotherhoods for the 
purpose of explaining our position. They do not belong to either the 
American Federation of Labor or the C. I. O. Suppose a large group of 
railroad engineers should decide to pull away and join the C. I. O. and 


| they come to the railroad management for recognition, and the railroad 
| management would say, “No, we will recognize the Brotherhood of Loco- 
| motive Engineers and its officers, because we have always done business 
| with them.” Then this dissatisfied group under the procedure of extrem- 
| ists would petition the Board for the holding of an election. The Board 
| would proceed to hold an election as they did in the case of the timber 


workers, the agitators and those that are breeding discontent and dissat- 


| isfaction and spreading its dangerous poison amongst the workers, would 
| get busy and when the vote was taken fifty-one per cent of the Brotherhood 
| of Locomotive Engineers would vote to go into the C. I. O., or into the 


American Federation of Labor, or into an independent dual organization. 


' Would not that be one of the finest methods imaginable to destroy that 


wonderful organization, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, or any 
other such organization? That is exactly the procedure of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the case of the timber workers. 

Now then, getting back to the President’s remarks quoted above, 


| which in substance means that the Teamsters went out in sympathy with 
| the Carpenters and other A. F. of L. organizations. Why not? What were 


the Teamsters to do? Stand aside and see industrial organization created 
and brought about by agitators whom we knew in our hearts were sympa- 
thetic if not in direct affiliation with the Communist Movement of Russia, 


| that has destroyed all forms of labor organizations? By such procedure 
| we would be sacrificing our own interest because there are many truck 
| drivers involved in this industrial organization, as I have explained. They 
| haul the finished products from the mills into the towns and cities to con- 
| struction work in the immediate vicinity. Other organizations had mem- 
| bers involved, such as the Electrical Workers and Machinists, but even if 
| there were no members involved, would we be justified as Trade Unionists 


in standing aside and seeing a foreign faction, one that believed in destruc- 
tion of all forms of trade unionism that has done so much for our mem- 
bers—I repeat, would we be justified in standing idle and doing nothing? 


| The claim of the Carpenters for this class of workers is no different from 


what it was when the leaders in the C. I. O. were members of the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. and agreed to this form of organization. The 
questions involved are greater than just what organization these men 
should belong to. The deep-rooted question involved is whether or not 


| Harry Bridges and his outfit, foreign to our nation, embodying all the 
principles of Soviet Russia, will get control of the industries of the North- 
| west and do as they please whenever they want to act against the indus- 





| tries of the nation—yes, even against our government itself. At any rate, 


we feel that up to now at least our position in that strike or conflict in the 


| Northwest has been justified, much as we deplore the idleness resulting and 
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the loss to labor and business in the district. But again let us remind you 
that if the owners or employers in the industry had not endeavored for 
years to crush legitimate labor unions, they would not be now in their 
present plight. Sure, the Governor of Oregon is much alarmed. Well, for 
years when Labor was driven to the wall by employers and their spy | 
system, the Governors of Oregon did not interfere. This is a fight for | 
American Unionism as against the other kind. 


TTF 





Tue SERIES of articles written in the Scripps-Howard papers by Benjamin | 


Stolberg, explaining the inside of the C. I. O., would lead the public to} 
believe that there was nothing left in the American Federation of Labor | 

because of the withdrawal of the C. I. O. unions from the Federation. | 

The Scripps-Howard papers, who are sponsoring these articles, admit | 
that they are not responsible for these statements and that Mr. Stolberg| 
is one of the foremost radical writers of our country. The history of Mr. | 
Stolberg is that he never in his life wrote, as far as we can find out, one} 
word favorable to the American Federation of Labor or its affiliated char- | 
tered organizations except what he said in favor of the Federation when | 

some of the C. I. O. unions were affiliated. If you will read the article in| 

the January issue of our magazine you will get the whole story of what 
the American Federation of Labor has done towards bringing about peace} 
and unity. First let us repeat that the Federation did not force those | 
people out that now compose the C. I. O. On the contrary they withdrew | 
from the Federation because they were not satisfied with the decision of 
the majority within the Federation on a roll call vote. Mr. Stolberg does} 
not say this. He beclouds the issue as much as possible. For instance, he 
insinuates that all the able men within the Federation, with all the brains, | 
withdrew when the C. I. O. unions left the Federation. Well, if Mr. Stol-) 
berg favors secession then if he had lived at the time of the secession | 
between the North and South he would have favored the southern states. | | 
We have never favored secession, especially in the Labor Movement, where} 
it has brought nothing but destruction and misery to the rank and file of | 
the membership. There is only one way to settle any dispute and that is to} ‘ 
leave it to the majority, and when the majority renders a decision men) 
that are sincerely honest and have the interests of the workers at heart! 
will abide by the decision of the majority in the Trade Union Movemnt.| 

The greatest enemies of the workers are those within who endeavor to} 
split them up into factions. If the majority decides against the wishes of | 
some, then that minority have the right to continue their arguments and! 
endeavor to win over a sufficient number of votes so that their point of! 
view may be adopted. We honestly believe that if this policy was pursued) 
by those C. I. O. unions that have withdrawn, the time would have arrived) 
when it would not have been necessary to split up the Labor Movement,| 

because a basis of understanding would have been reached by this time. | 

Mr. Stolberg is a radical writer and has been closely connected and in| 
sympathy with the Socialist Party until the Communist Party practically 
eliminated the Socialists. We are not quite sure but what Mr. Stolberg is) 
sympathetic with a certain faction within the original Communist Party.} 
For the benefit of our readers, might we state that there are two factions) 
or.a serious division in the Communist Movement of the world, the faction 
in Russia now in power and headed by Mr. Stalin, the other faction dis- 
agreeing with Stalin and headed by Mr. Trotsky, who is in exile now in 
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Mexico. Remember that Trotsky and Stalin and Lenin and all the other 
Communist leaders were in one party together for many years and plotted 
and planned the Communism that controls Russia. Eventually they got to 
fighting amongst themselves. Lenin while alive kept some form of har- 
mony amongst the leaders. He was the boss. After his death the split came 
and the Stalin faction got the upper hand, but I question whether or not 
conditions or policies would have been much different from what they are 
under Stalin if the Trotsky faction got in control. Trotsky while in power 
was just as vicious and blood-curdling as the man who now happens to 
control the policies of Russia, if it could be possible for anyone to duplicate 
Stalin’s slaughtering of those that disagree with him. From rumors and 
information we have received, perhaps not entirely authentic, we are led 
to believe that Stolberg and many of those that are associated with him 
as radical writers in America, are sympathetic to the Trotsky faction. 
Perhaps Mr. Stolberg knows the difference between the two factions, but 
as far as the average American and Trade Unionist is concerned, they were 
all leaders of the same kind of a destructive organization and fundamen- 
tally they were not much different in their preachings or policies. Don’t 
pay any attention to the writings appearing in the Scripps-Howard publi- 
cations of Mr. Stolberg, and if you are in doubt examine the history of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, which has a paid-up membership 
of 340,000 (and by the way this is not a paper membership, as Mr. Stol- 
berg can verify if he visits our office); and then further examine the 
record of this organization and find out if you can for your own benefit 
the conditions under which teamsters worked twenty-five years ago and 
the conditions under which they work today. And find out further if you 
can, if there is any International Union in the world where its membership 
contributes one cent a day to the International that has done greater good 
for such a large number of Americans and their families. In addition to 
doubling wages and reducing the hours by one-half within the last twenty- 
five years, we have been helpful in electing to political office men of vision 
and courage; we have been successful in eliminating almost entirely reli- 
gious prejudices, and we have created homes and educational facilities for 
at least one million dependents on our general membership. And this is 
one of the organizations that remained loyal to the decision of the majority 
in the American Federation of Labor, for which Mr. Stolberg and his type 
of radical writers have very little use, because we believe in the rule of the 
majority, the American method of doing business. Some of us were fight- 
ing thirty-five years ago for this movement of ours when many of the 
C. I. O. leaders were in Russia and others were lined up trying to elect 
Harding with the infamous Harry Dougherty running the campaign. We 
were Progressives all our lives, not converts yesterday. The worst dyed- 
in-the-wool reactionaries we had to fight a few years ago are some of the 
present leaders in the C. I. O. Perhaps we over did the job of conversion. 
We freely admit there are still some reactionaries in the A. F. of L. that 
lightning may strike some day and liberalize them. We are as anxious as 
others to get rid of the horse and buggy kind of labor leader that does 
not advance, that’s chained with his ignorance. 


ee OS 
C onsiDERABLE publicity has been given to the fact that the International 


Lady Garment Workers have published their financial statement and given 
it to the public. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
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feurs for thirty years that I have been President have their books audited 
once every three months by a registered public accountant, who makes an 
affidavit as to his findings. This accountant is sworn to report exactly what 
he finds and has to visit the banks and verify all deposits and properties 
of the International Union. A copy of this financial statement, embodying 
all of the receipts and all ‘the expenditures, is sent to each local union 
affiliated with the International Union, each quarter. The report is much 
more clearly set forth than that of the International Lady Garment 
Workers, because in their report the salaries of all officers are bulked into 
one item, making it difficult to know just what the salaries of the officers 
would be. In the report of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters the 
salary of each officer is listed separately, also the expenses, and each item, 
no matter how small, is accounted for. The books of the International | 
Union are open for inspection to the representatives of any local union or 
to government officials, either municipal, state or national. 


TTF 





Wauen you read of the salaries received by the executives of some cor- 
porations, as published in the papers and taken from the government 
reports of corporations on salaries of their officers, is it any wonder that 
we have Communists and radicals in our country? The wonder is that we 
have not many more radicals than we have. Alfred E. Sloan, Chairman of 
the Board of General Motors, receives over five hundred thousand dollars 
a year. Mr. Knudsen, a man born in a foreign country and coming here 
as an engineer, receives almost one-half a million a year. Moving picture 
actors receive from two hundred thousand dollars to three hundred thou- 
sand a year. And a list of corporation officials in Illinois and other states 
receive enormous salaries, even in slack years. This is not only disturbing 
but disgusting. There is no man, I do not care how much ability he has, 
that is worth five hundred thousand dollars a year to any corporation. And 
to make the situation worse, these men continue to get those enormous 
salaries and the corporations continue to pay hundreds of millions out in 
dividends, and on the very first week of any kind of slackening in the 
employment, they chop off their workers, the heads of families who perhaps 
receive or are earning from twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars per week. 
There is something wrong with the “Ship of State” that permits such con- 
ditions. It could not happen in any other country. 


TTT | 
Ox SUNDAY, January 9, 1938, at a mass meeting of the brewery drivers| 
and helpers of the City of Chicago, they voted first, unanimously, to with- | 
draw from the Brewery Workers’ International Union; and second, unani- | 
mously to affiliate with the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. This | 
is good news and we thought our membership would be interested in having 
this information. But if you could look back as I look back on the history 
of those drivers you would rejoice with me in having lived to see and 
experience this welcome return of our own old members or those who have 
taken their place in the brewery driving industry of Chicago. Exactly 
twenty-nine years ago, around the first of November, on a Sunday after- 
noon, the writer accompanied by the late William Neer, paid a visit to the 
brewery drivers’ meeting in the City of Chicago, which was then Local 
748 of the International Union. The purpose of the visit was to implore 
the members to remain loyal to the parent organization that had them 
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chartered. The entrance to the hall was surrounded by many undesirable 
characters representing the seceding organization of teamsters, who were 
watching our movements and who had endeavored to terrify us with their 
threatening attitudes and some of their foul expressions. I will not men- 
tion their names because they have all passed on to the Great Beyond. 
The President of the local union at that time was Martin McGraw, who 
has also passed away. Bill Neer was President of the Joint Council in 
Chicago and the writer represented the International Union. We waited 
for two hours outside the hall, overhearing the discussions on the question 
of whether or not they would withdraw from the International Union and 
affiliate with the Brewery Workers. As a matter of fact, they had with- 
drawn or had ceased paying per capita tax. There was no reason for this 
action except that the officers of the union were closely connected with 
many wrongdoers in Chicago who were in the teamsters’ organization. 
That was one reason and the other reason was that the officers of the 


| union were weak, cowardly and were easily frightened. At any rate we 
| were refused admission and the local voted to join the Brewery Workers’ 
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| Union, although the representatives of that same local union one year 


before implored the present head of the International Union to become a 
candidate for the presidency in the Boston Convention, promising they 
would support and continue to help during the years to come his efforts 
to straighten out the affairs of the International organization. Betrayed, 
sold out, injured by those whom the International believed to be their 
friends, we have waited and waited patiently for the turning of the tide, 
and can you blame us for rejoicing when we were informed by General 
Organizer Leslie G. Goudie, who attended the meeting of the brewery 
drivers, that they had unanimously voted to affiliate with our International 
Union? Not one dissenting vote was cast against the motion in the meet- 
ing, which was an overcrowded meeting with over seven hundred members 
present. There are a thousand members in the local union and it is safe 
to say, but for the fact that Sunday was stormy and it was snowing, all of 
the members would have been there. We welcome them back to the Inter- 
national where they belong as drivers, and we promise them every protec- 
tion and every advantage that we can possibly give them under our laws, 
and we know that the individual member will be benefitted if for no other 
reason than that he is working hand in hand and a member of the same 


| organization as forty thousand other drivers and helpers in the City of 


Chicago. 
TTF 


Tue ADDRESS of the President delivered to the joint session of Congress 
on Monday, January 3, perhaps contained more sound argument and com- 
mon sense than any message delivered by any President since the days of 
Lincoln. It is true there are passages of that message that we could not 
quite agree with; that is, the passage which suggested in substance that it 
would be better for laboring men to receive continuous employment at 
lower wages than to receive a higher wage for a shorter number of hours. 
We feel confident that this only referred to the building trades, who enjoy 
in many instances a very high hourly wage. But the President did not 
state in the address that he was referring to the building trades. As a 
matter of fact, the building trades, where they are organized, are the only 
trades that receive anything like a wage that could be considered as above 
the normal high rate. Yes, there are one or two cities in the country where 
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plumbers get $2.00 an hour, electricians get $1.75 an hour, and one or two 
of the other trades, such as plasterers, receive high wages. But those are 
only a very few instances and a very few cities. Where bricklayers and 
plumbers are not organized—and this condition obtains in some districts— 
they are working for any kind of wage. It is quite difficult and somewhat 
unreasonable to expect those trades to say they will go back and accept a 
50¢ an hour decrease in order to guarantee them more working hours 
spread over the year. If they did this, what assurance would they have 
that they would receive more working hours per year? It is also very 
difficult to expect those trades that have taken fifty years to bring up 
their wage scale to the points they now enjoy where they are organized, 
to go back to what they received ten years ago. Once you go backward it 
is difficult again to educate the employers to grant an increased wage. In 
times of great depression when there are millions out of work, it is perhaps 
possible to make temporary arrangements for reductions in wages for a 
specified time, with the distinct understanding that the decrease would be 
returned when things again pick up. Wherever we have done this in the 


years past we have been somewhat successful in bringing back the old | 


wage. Large industries where there are thousands of men employed 
deserve some consideration, but the average building contractor never 
employs thousands of men on any one job, of any particular trade. The 
President, of course, had in mind the passing of the Housing Bill and his 
purpose was to try and give some encouragement to contractors and to 
financial institutions to begin construction in moderately priced homes for 





the workers and their families. But the real bone of contention in the cost | 


of home construction is the materials. There is no question but that a 
lumber combine controls the price of lumber and structural steel and 
cement, and plumbing supplies are controlled by one or two large con- 
cerns. Their prices in the last five years advanced from 10 to 35 per cent. 
If they now reduce their prices 10 per cent they still have a gain over what 


obtained five years ago of 15 or 20 per cent, but because they reduce | 
slightly they are considered the friends of the public. They use the high | 
wage scale of two or three skilled building trades’ organizations as their | 
argument against the depression in the home construction industry. This | 
is a smoke screen to protect their own prices. As a matter of fact there | 
are innumerable districts in the rural communities and in medium sized | 
towns—yes, and in the large cities—where there are hundreds of houses | 


constructed by non-union men, much as we dislike admitting such a con- 
dition. In our own case, we find the truck owner who only pays $3.00 a 
day and wants to haul into New York and Philadelphia, just as hard to get 
a raise out of for his employes and a reduction in hours, as the truck owner 
who pays $35.00 a week and observes the eight-hour day. You will be 


confronted from now on by that one paragraph in the President’s address | 
to the Congress, in which he refers to a lower wage and a spreading of | 
the hours so that the yearly net amount would be greater under such con- | 


ditions than it is now. They will not tell you that the President had in 
mind only the building industry as to wages and hours obtaining in the 
large cities where those craftsmen are organized. 


TTF 


I HAVE endeavored to explain to our members for many years the neces- 
sity of being exceptionally careful in their actions, especially careful in 
not violating the law or entrusting their confidences to strangers. In other 
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words, I have advised our people that the Labor Movement was filled with 
spies, spies paid by corporations, who not only are members of our union 
but are in some instances officers of local unions. These statements that 
I have been making for years in the columns of our Journal by way of 
advice to our members and to our officers, have been proven to be facts by 
the report of the U. S. Senate Committee headed by Senator LaFollette, 
who have investigated the spy system maintained by corporations within 
labor unions. In the case of General Motors we find that in the last year 
or so they expended almost a million dollars in their spy system. And in 
many instances other corporations were shown to have secret agents hold- 
ing offices within the local unions, and as the report of this committee 
shows, it was not only that these spies reported back everything that 
went on in the union, but in some instances they encouraged strikes, 
brought about lockouts, and we have reason to believe, prompted and 
encouraged violence and then spied on the unfortunate men that were 
susceptible to their influences, and in some instances a few of our people 
have suffered prison sentences. I have advised the officers of our union 
to never enter into any combination or understanding with anyone to 
create violence or commit crime, no matter what the argument is by 
others, especially during a strike. Wherever there is a strike you are sure 
to have spies mixed in with you. My reason for being so positive in this 
is that I was confronted with this same condition over thirty years ago 


| during a strike of part of the membership of Local 25, Truck Drivers of 


Boston, of which I was Business Agent. During that strike I had men 
come to me even suggesting that they would dynamite a ship in which 


| were housed a large number of strike-breakers and which was docked at 


the Congress Street bridge in Boston. The ship was the old Zealandia. 
They claimed they were from the inside working for the Waddell and 


| Mahon Agency but for so much money they were willing to blow up the 


ship and destroy all their fellow strike-breakers, dope fiends and rats 
who had been gathered from all the slum districts of the eastern cities. 
I listened to their story on Saturday night in the office of Local 25 at the 
corner of Causeway and Beverly Streets, and of course I advised them that 
I could not consent, but in order to draw them out on their plan I got as 
much information as possible as to how the crime could be committed and 
as to the layout of the ship’s machinery. After I got through with them 


/ and received the necessary information I used said information in the 


interest of the local union and it was helpful to me afterwards in dealing 
with business men when I reported the affair. I knew that they were sent 


| to me and that they were trying to involve me for the purpose of getting 


rid of me as the business agent of the local union. The master teamsters of 
Boston in that strike lost over a million dollars and were afterwards sued 
for a million dollars. Many of the master teamsters went broke and the 
Waddell and Mahon Strike-Breaking Agency made plenty of money on the 
foolish master teamsters, but they did not win the strike. I recite this 
story for the information of our membership and our officers, many of 
whom are young and inexperienced and who believe implicitly that every 
man that talks loud in a meeting is a fighting trade unionist. In addition, 
the statements I have made herein I can swear to if necessary. If you 
need greater proof of spies in unions read the report of the LaFollette 
investigating committee. The reason the President of the United States 
and others went after certain large corporations that they claimed were 
responsible for this forced recession in business is because you could not 
help but despise some corporations who lay off men the very minute there 
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is any slackening in business but who have a million dollars to spend for 
spies, the work of spies being to create trouble, to inform and betray their 
fellow members, and to break up the local unions, legitimately organized 
in accordance with the law. 

TTT 


I; THE DEPRESSION keeps on we will have many attempts made by the 
employers with whom we do business to seek a reduction in wages. We are 
quite hopeful that the depression will show signs of passing away by the 
first of March. There is no denying that the condition of unemployment is 
very serious. The government reports that there are between nine and ten 
million able-bodied men and women out of work. This is the first actual 
government census of the unemployed that we know of that has ever been 
taken. We feel also that this report is very conservative, as the report 
ended on or around December 15, 1937, and since then there have been 
thousands of people thrown out of work, especially in the automobile in- 
dustry. In the meantime our membership must keep their heads and minds 
and thoughts and actions right on the situation and not allow hot-heads 
within the unions to vote any strikes or bring about any condition that 
would throw more men and women out of work. The fellow that is work- 
ing every day, especially if he is inclined to have a mind that isn’t evenly 
balanced or if he is without responsibilities such as a family, is always of 
the belief that you can do this, that and the other thing to the employer, 
and that no matter how much you receive in wages you can advance and 
get more just as soon as the wage contract expires. This is not the case and 
industry must be given an opportunity to pick itself up. We are going to 
try and maintain our present wage scales wherever we can, and where 
those wage scales are below the average scale for the same kind of work 
in the same kind of city or district we are going to endeavor to balance 
the wage scales and put truck owners on an equal competitive basis. In 
the meantime we are going to be exceptionally careful and slow in endors- 
ing a strike for any local union while this serious unemployment condition 
prevails. Officers of local unions, as I have repeatedly stated, are the 
leaders in the local union and while we believe in democracy, we must 
insist that officers, chosen for their leadership, have the courage and back- 
bone to fight against the radicals and to prove to the great number of 
members the absolute necessity of being exceptionally careful during these 
months of depression. When the clouds pass over and unemployment is 
somewhat eliminated or reduced, as we expect it will be during the Spring 
and Summer months, our greatest efforts should be put forth to bring down 
the hours of labor so that we can spread employment. The selfish individual 
within the local union often argues for a higher wage rate and would 
continue the long hours. This is not only selfish but against every rule of 
common sense and a policy which is contrary to the desire of all real trade 
unionists and of the government itself, which is endeavoring to shorten 
the hours of labor, first because the tax on the human system because 
of speeded up motor trucks is greater than it used to be in the days of the 
horse-drawn vehicles, and next because we want to spread the work to 
those that are unemployed. At any rate, to the officers of local unions and 
to the rank and file of the membership we repeat—Be careful, be on the 
job, be determined to preserve your union and to keep the wheels rolling as 
much as possible until the clouds of unemployment pass over and the sun- 
shine of work for all that are willing to work again blesses our land. 


TTT 
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Ws FAVORED the Wages and Hours Bill when it was first introduced and 
we desire to say that in so doing we favored the principle of a minimum 
wage and a maximum number of hours. We still hold that position. The 
writer is a member of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and that body went on record on November 22, 1937, as opposed 
to the bill that was then under discussion in the Congress. We voted with 
the majority of the Council for the following reasons: 

The bill as contemplated would not set up an absolute minimum wage 
of 40¢ an hour nor a maximum number of hours, forty hours per week. 
It contemplated giving the power to a board of three or five men to take 
into consideration the claims or the necessities of certain industries and 
if that board believed that they should be allowed to work their employes 
for less than 40¢ an hour—even as low as 20¢ an hour—that board would 
have absolute power to do so. Again, the board would have the right to 
lengthen the hours above forty and make it forty-four or forty-eight in 
one district and insist on the forty hours and 40¢ an hour wage in other 
districts. Again, this bill would not apply to anything but the industries 
that were interstate. Of course the government claims that it cannot 
regulate intra-state employment or employment within any state where 
goods were manufactured that did not leave the state. Again, the bill ex- 
cluded from its provisions an enormous number of industries and employ- 
ments. All farm and agricultural workers, which are mostly interstate, 
would be excluded. This we believe includes cotton pickers and planters. 
All labor unions having agreements of any kind or contemplating agree- 
ments, would be excluded. All railroad organizations would be excluded. 
All domestic help of every description and many other classes too numer- 
ous to mention would be excluded by the bill which was under discussion 
when Congress adjourned and which seemed to be favored by the adminis- 
tration. But the most objectionable feature was leaving to the discretion 
of a board to be appointed, to say who shall pay 40¢ an hour and work 
forty hours a week and who shall not pay that but shall be permitted to 
pay less and less in salary and work more hours. Suppose there is a board 
of five and the board stands two in favor of the 40¢ per hour rate in some 
southern cotton mill and the other two are opposed to the 40¢ an hour rate 
and favor a 25¢ an hour rate. The final decision remains with the fifth 
man, and you know and I know that the fifth man is a human being. He 
is not superhuman, nor do we have many men who are above suspicion. 
There are millions of dollars involved in the decision of the odd man. All 
men are not subject to monetary influence but our experience with boards 
of this kind where there is so much involved, leads us to fear such a set-up. 
We first thought that we could have it adjudicated by the Department of 
Labor. Here again there were many objections that Labor would not be 
properly protected, and the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor decided that when this bill became a law that any violation of 
the law should be acted upon and prosecuted by the Department of Justice, 
the same as any other law. We also favored no deviation from the 40¢ 
minimum per hour or from the number of hours per week that an emplove 
should work, because we believed that to do otherwise would leave the 
door open for a continuation. of slave wages and slave hours, especially 
where the representatives of Congress from certain states. whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, would be interested only in the welfare of many of 
the manufacturers who seek a slave wage with long hours in many sec- 
tions of the country. Better for Labor to have no such law, in our judg- 
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ment, than to have a law on the statute books which would be open tqill r 
such misinterpretation or a law that would give such power to anyone whducte 
would be appointed by a President of the United States. How do we knowhe p! 
who the President will be four, six, or ten years from now? And to repeaDonfe 
a law after it once gets on the statute books of the nation is rather difficulfn th: 
and sometimes almost impossible. ertai 

Those are the reasons why Labor was divided on the Wages andloes : 
Hours Bill and why the American Federation of Labor opposed the bil y 
suggested by the administration and by the leaders of the Congress. Lepf ju 
me emphasize that Labor is not opposed to the bill of a minimum wagératic 
and a maximum number of hours, but we cannot and will not agree—Donf« 
representing millions of men and women now and in the future who may bg@lain( 
employed in those industries—to accept any kind of a wage bill that maywere 
be suggested by the Congress or recommended by political leaders. lictio 


TF oulk 


The DECISION of Justice Bailey of the Federal Court of the District o so 
Columbia, which is published below, is another decision against the Brew “ °, 
ery Workers and in favor of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 

The history of this case is as follows: 

The Brewery Workers refusing to abide by the decisions of severe 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor—which awarded to th¢¢ th 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters all drivers of truck of every dejyest 
scription, also helpers on trucks—applied for an injunction in the Federajj otic 
Court in the District of Columbia against the American Federation ojgen, 
Labor, its Executive Council, and the International Brotherhood of Teamipe p 
sters, praying that those parties be restrained from putting into effecl.ige 
the decisions of the American Federation of Labor conventions pertaining, to, 
to the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters angofon 
Chauffeurs over the drivers and helpers on all brewery vehicles. The Inter}, nq 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and the American Federation of Labo,)j¢} 
were represented by Attorney Charlton Ogburn. This case was referrege +p, 
to by the General President in the conventions of the American Federa 
tion of Labor and he explained to that body the danger that would sur. 
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round the Labor Movement and the American Federation of Labor if thig,,} ; 
injunction was granted to the Brewery Workers by the Federal Court o fice 
the District of Columbia. After briefs and arguments had been presented) q { 
by the attorneys of both sides the decision below was rendered by Justicdjq , 


brew 


Bailey: 





' lhe A 
OBERGFELL vs. GREEN oh 


Opinion of Justice Bailey Equity No. 64951 rite 


abo: 

This is a suit by the plaintiff as representative of the InternationaWork 
Union of what may be called the Brewery Workers against the Americatione 
Federation of Labor, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, etcjs hz 
and certain officers and members of the two defendant associations seekmem 
ing in substance to enjoin the Federation from attempting to compel thos@loye 
teamsters who are members of the plaintiff union to become instead memfult ; 
bers of the Teamsters’ Union, to set aside certain actions of the conventiogdvis 
of the Confederation and for declaratory judgments as to the powers othe c 
the Confederation over the plaintiff. The defendant has moved to dismistrary 
the bill upon several grounds and chiefly upon the ground that the courtgurse 
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pen tqvill not interfere with the operations of associations which are not con- 
1e whducted for profit when no property rights are involved. I cannot see that 
> knowhe plaintiff as an International Union, and as an affiliated member of the 
repeaDonfederation has any rights in this controversy that are property rights 
lifficulfn the real sense. The mere fact that members of local unions may have 
ertain rights as to strike benefits or similar rights in the International 
2s andloes not give the latter any real property rights in the Confederation. 

he bil Apart from any questions of property rights, I think that questions 
s. Lepf jurisdiction are to be settled by the proper authorities of the Confed- 
1 wagération; and so too as to any contract between different members of the 
gree—Donfederation or Unions, insofar as the Confederation is concerned. The 
may b@laintiff has acquiesced in the actions of the Confederation so long as they 
at mayere favorable to it, without apparently raising any question of juris- 

liction. 
On the whole I do not think that this case is of the character that 
ould give the Court power to interfere in the actions of the Confedera- 
ion, and consequently the court would not enter any declaratory judgment 
s to matters which are not within its jurisdiction. 
The motion to dismiss the bill of complaint should be sustained. 


BAILEY, J. 


severa This is only one of the several decisions that have been rendered in favor 
to th¢r the right of the American Federation of Labor to decide jurisdiction 
ery Gjuestions, and in favor of our International Union relative to our juris- 
“ederajiction over drivers and helpers working in all breweries and brewery 
tion Obgencies. It is a crime and a pity that the Brewery Workers are spending 
Teamihe hard-earned money of their members in lawsuits endeavoring to set 
) effect side the decisions of the highest court of Labor. Of course it also necessi- 
tainingates the expenditure of money on the part of our International Union in 
rs 4NGefending ourselves against a sister organization who should be working 
» Interhand in hand with us and using this money to defeat the enemies of Labor 
 Labolyhich are today as numerous as ever throughout the length and breadth 
ferret f the American continent. It is the opinion of many of us that the rank 
“ederaind file of the membership of the Brewery Workers are unnecessarily 
Id sur}rejudiced against the decisions of the American Federation of Labor and 
if thifnat there is no one responsible for such opinion except the International 
ourt Obfficers of the Brewery Workers. The waste of money, time and energy 
esentednd the creation of ill feeling and bitterness which is prevailing can be 
Justichid at the feet of the executive officers of the Brewery Workers. If the 
Brewery Workers were granted their prayer for an injunction restraining 
e American Federation of Labor and the International Brotherhood of 
eamsters from rendering decisions and carrying out said decisions after 
lue and deliberate discussion of such questions, it would be the end of the 
abor Movement in this country of ours. We repeat, if the Brewery 
ationaWorkers had been successful in obtaining their prayer they would have 
nericafone more to destroy the Labor Movement of our country, that many of 
*s, etcis have devoted the greatest part of our lives to build up, than all the 
is seekinemies of Labor, including the manufacturers’ organizations, the em- 
2] thos$loyers’ organizations and the spy systems of the country. It is very diffi- 
d memtult for the average trade unionist to understand how unions led and 
ventiogdvised by International officers who claim to be Labor leaders, can pursue 
vers othe course of employers and pray for injunctions, which is directly con- 
dismisjrary to their own arguments for many years. The greatest scourge that 
-courtiursed the Labor Movement for forty years was the injunction. Labor 
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put forth all of its energy and in convention after convention the injune 
tion, the injunction judges and injunction candidates were cursed an 
despised by the men of Labor. Now we find that the Brewery Workers an 
their officials are taking the place of the employers’ association and t 
spy-hiring, labor-hating employers of our country by applying for a 
injunction against other sister labor organizations and against the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor. As there is no use in appealing to the manhoo 
and leadership of the Brewery Workers’ officials, we are hoping and pray. 
ing that the rank and file of the membership of the Brewery Workers 
good union men—will rebel against wasting their hard-earned money i 
fighting for injunctions which would destroy the American Labor Move 
ment. 


TTF 


j THE newly-elected officers of our several local unions we extend our very be 
wishes and goodwill, and hope and trust they will put forth every effort to put into effe¢ 
and carry out the laws of the International Union as they have obligated and pledge 
themselves to do. There is a great field in the Labor Movement in the future for men wh 
are strictly attentive to their business and sincere and determined to work faithfully a 
honestly for the unions that they represent. This cannot be done without endless effor 
and energy. To be an officer of a labor union today, especially a representative on th 
field, is a very great responsibility and a great honor and a man can only survive succe 
fully in such a position by putting forth every ounce of energy there is in him. He mu 
endeavor to educate himself by reading and endeavoring to understand the Labor Mov: 
ment and the laws surrounding the Labor Movement, by absolute obedience to the law 
of the International Union and by at all times standing for correction when he receiv 
orders. In addition to this he must have courage and not be afraid to tell the member wh 
is wrong that he is wrong and that the union stands for-‘more than the personal advanc 
ment of one individual member. It is a great responsibility because not only are the mem 
bers of the union in danger sometimes from radicals within and enemies without, but th 
families of those members are in danger and will suffer from any mistakes made by tk 
men elected to conduct the affairs of the local union. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, agreement. The members of your 4 
General President, ganization are to be congratulated 
I. B. T. C. S. & H. of America, the fact that their assistance was 
222 East Michigan St., the open, was outspoken and was mo 
Indianapolis, Ind. effective. 
Dear Brother Tobin: I wish that I could personally tha 
From all over the country where _ the boys for what they did for us, 
our strike on the Greyhound bus lines that, of course, is impossible. 
was in effect I have received reports I hope that you and yours we 
of the fine co-operation given to the blessed with a Merry Christmas, a 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen’ that you may enjoy much happine 
by members of your organization. and prosperity throughout the Ne 
I want you to know that we appre- Year. 
ciate the spirit which prompted your Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
splendid membership to co-operate A. F. WHITNEY, 
with our bus operators who were President, Brotherhood 
struggling for recognition and an Railroad Trainmen. 

















EMBERS of local unions should pay their dues regularly and in every 
instance where they possibly can they should pay their dues in 
advance. If dues are paid in advance and a member gets sick and is laid 


up for a month or two, and if the local has benefits, he is not deprived of 
his sick or death benefits. 


TTF 


ANY questions have arisen within the last year as to under what 

conditions a man should be allowed to vote in the yearly elections 
of local unions. Our general decision has been that if the elections are 
held on or before the tenth day of December, which seldom happens, a man 
should be permitted to vote if he has his November dues paid. If the 
election was held after the tenth day of December a member, in order to 
be entitled to vote, should have his December dues paid and his book 
properly stamped. As the Constitution states clearly that the nominations 
must take place at the first meeting of December, it isn’t very likely that 
the election will be held until after the tenth day of December. 
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ANY local unions have by-laws that have been drafted years ago 

and they are antiquated in some instances. No by-law, rule or motion 
can be passed or adopted by a local union that in any way conflicts with 
the International Constitution. It would be a fine thing to have local unions 
whose by-laws are in conflict with the International Constitution or By- 
laws that need substantial changes, appoint a committee to redraft the 
by-laws, bring them up to date and have them adopted. The Constitution 
of the International Union is also difficult and not always understandable 
but there are reasons for this which would not apply to local unions. In 
the first place no one can change the Constitution of the International 
Union with the exception of the delegates to the convention, and as the 
conventions meet every five years, we are at a disadvantage in many 
sections of our Constitution which should be changed and in some in- 
stances should be stricken out where they conflict with other necessary 
sections. If you ever get into court with your local by-laws you will find 
some difficulty if said laws and rules are not clear and easily understood. 
We have had in recent years some very unpleasant experiences with our 
International Constitution endeavoring to get judges to interpret it as it 
was intended when it was drawn up. We have been successful in most 
instances because of the fact that we have explained to the court that 
the members who drafted our Constitution are not lawyers and that their 
language is not phrased in legal terms. In other words, that they are plain 
working men. However, many judges have said that they have no alter- 
native in many cases except to interpret the Constitution as it is worded. 
This also applies to laws passed, both Federal and local. We are experi- 
encing some of this unpleasantness now in the interpretation of the powers 
of the National Labor Relations Board appointed under the Wagner Act. 


They interpret the Wagner Act as it is worded and not as it was intended 
to be. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
| THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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